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THE ART JOURNAL. 
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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



THE HUGUENOT. 



(Frontispiece.) 



J D. Linton, Painter. 



T. Brown, Engraver. 




N these days of civil and religious liberty one can 
scarcely imagine the reality of such a scene as 
we see here ; but the annals of the past reveal 
many such incidents as that depicted, when a 
man *' dare not call his soul his own," in oppo- 
sition to ecclesiastical power. That poor *' here- 
tic " on his knees, with his hands bound, will 
appeal in vain for mercy to the priest-cardinal who interrogates 
him as to his religious belief. The anguish seen in the miserable 
prisoner's countenance and his ghastly eyes will not move that 
obdurate cleric to abstain from his purpose in the slightest degree ; 
his own face foreshadows the result of the " questioning " which 
the Cardinal's isecretary writes down, to be used as evidence 
against the man, who appears to be no higher in the social scale 
than a poor agricultural labourer. The fourth figure in the com- 
position is the priest's grini familiar, who stands, rope in hand, 
ready to play any part in the drama he may be instructed to per- 
form. The four heads are really fine studies, each in its respective 
character, and the whole drawing possesses artistic qualities highly 
commendable. Mr. Linton is a member of the Institute of Water- 
Colours, London, the picture here engraved being a contribution 
to the Winter Exhibition of 1S77-7S. Although Mr. Linton ex- 
hibits but few works — rarely more than two, sometimes but one — 
each season, they are of a quality and character to do honour to 
himself, and to bring reputation to the Society. We have but to 
point out, in order to justify our opinion, his ' Squire Thornhill and 
Olivia,' and 'Faust and Marguerite,' both exhibited in 1869; his 
'Maundy Thursday — Washing the Beggars' Feet,' in 1873; and 
his ; Emigres,' exhibited last year. 



REMBRANDT IN HIS STUDIO. 
J. L. G6r6me, H.R. a., Painter. L. J. Rajon, Etcher. 

Rembrandt is here represented working at a department of 
Art for which he has acquired scarcely less renown than for his 
oil pictures.: he is engaged in etching one of those famous plates 
—it may be .' The Gold. Weigher,' ' The Three Trees,' ' The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,' • Christ driving the Money-changers out of the 
Temple,' or any other of the famous prints for which collectors 
have been known to pay such extravagant prices. For instance. 



at the sale in London, in 1850, of the collection of works of Art 
belonging to the Earl of Ashburnham, a unique impression of the 
last-mentioned print was reported to have been bought in at the 
price of four thousand guineas— a sum so extravagant as to be 
scarcely credible. Rembrandt, more than any other master, esta- 
blished an epoch in engraving : his plates are partly etched, fre- 
quently assisted with the dry point, and occasionally finished with 
the graver. M. Ger6me has given to his picture of the famous old 
Dutchman an effect quite in harmony with the latter artist's gene- 
ral treatment of his subject ; the effect of light and shade is quite 
Rembrandtish. Seated at a table beneath a large window, with a 
canvas shade above the plate, such as engravers are accustomed to 
use when at work to mitigate the glare of light, he is handling a 
stylus on the waxed plate ; on the table is the bottle of acid, and 
by its side vessels containing water, to be used in the after-opera- 
tions ; other requisites essential to the work in hand are within the 
etcher's reach. Behind the tall screen are sundry objects which 
may be looked upon as " properties " identified with the studio of 
an artist, and a narrow balustraded staircase leads to a doorway 
in the upper story of the house. M. Ger6me has worked out his 
subject very lucidly, and he has been well seconded by M. Rajon, 
one of the most accomplished etchers of our time. 



FEEDING THE CHICKENS. 



J. L. Hamon, Painter. 



J. Levasseur, Engraver. 



We presented our readers, through the medium of engraving, 
with an example of the pictures of this popular French painter in 
the very poetical figure called * Aurora,' which appeared in the Art 
journal ior ]une, 1878. The composition now introduced might 
serve as a companion to that work. In this latter example the 
young girl appears to have left her bed, regardless of the require- 
ments of the toilet, early in the morning, in order to attend to the 
wants of her pets in the aviary, before which she scatters the seed 
with no sparing hand. The birds are of various kinds, including 
a few of the domestic order, but all seem to be quite at home with 
their pretty mistress. The occupants of the other side of the 
divisional wire look somewhat wistfully at the bountiful supply ac- 
corded to the birds on this side, but it may be assumed, one would 
think, that their feeding-time will soon come. The subject is 
treated rather originally, but it loses, when translated into black- 
and-white, by the absence of colour. The bright and gay plumage 
of the birds and the tints of the plants in the painting contrast 
most effectively with the white drapery and the delicate flesh-tints 
of the girl: these, unfortunately, the art of engraving cannot 
effectively supply. 



GUSTAVE DORfi AND HIS LATEST WORKS. 




HE studio of GustAVE Dore is as peculiar as is 
his talent. Other artists paint amid a wilderness 
of bric-a-brac, costumes, and picturesque accesso- 
ries of every kind. The studio of Escosura, for 
instance, is a regular museum, where the visitor 
is forced to pick his or her way amid piles of 
tapestries, fragments of old furniture, splendidly- 
bound books, old dresses, old armour, and a wilderness of other 
objects. The vast and splendid studio of Detaille, into which a 
horse can easily be led if required as a model, is full of uniforms, 
helmets, and weapons, and is also garnished with models of heads, 
for the accommodation of all kinds of military head-gear. That 
of Cabanel has the air of an elegant salon of disproportionate 
size, an effect to which the appearance of its graceful and courtly 
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occupant, a very picture himself in his black-velvet coat, adds finish 
and importance. The studio of Dore. like that of Detaille, is on 
the ground-floor. It is a vast apartment— so large, indeed, that a 
temporary partition, or a screen or two. can rob its dimensions of 
space enough for a very tolerable room without much dimmishmg 
its apparent expanse. No antique cabinets, gold-embroidered 
stuff's, or choice porcelain, are visible in any nook or corner. The 
walls are covered with gigantic canvases, that reach from floor to 
ceiling A large table, placed in the centre of the room, shows a 
wilderness of brushes of all sizes, shapes, and dimensions, from 
the tiniest tip of camel's hair up to a monster that looks like a pro- 
digious mushroom. And there are pictures, pictures cverywhere- 
on the walls, the floors, the easels, piled in corners, or leanmg 
against the wall; studies, sketches, heads, Art-notes of every kmd. 
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